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CHAPTER XIII, THE FANCY FAIR. 


ONE day towards the end of August, 
the Rectory gardens were devoted to the 
purpose of raising funds for the church, 
and transformed into a kind of open-air 
bazaar, with a military band, flags, Chinese 
lanterns, and, above and beyond all, a 
money-taker at the gate. 

So many of those who came to the féte 
were personal friends of Mrs. Butterworth, 
that it was her custom to receive them 
just as if they were there by ordinary invi- 
tation. The Rector’s wife was a confirmed 
invalid, unable to go even so far as her 
beloved garden without the aid of a Bath- 
chair, 

The band was discoursing lively music ; 
the stall-keepers were driving a brisk trade ; 
Mr. Litton was noisily inviting all and 
sundry to try their luck at a wheel of 
fortune, when, at about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, a shock ran through the 
gay throng, in consequence of the appear- 
ance on the scene of Mrs. Oliver. 

She had a right to pay ker half-crown 
and to come to the féte like the grandest 
or the humblest person in Middleton ; 
nevertheless, her presence was regarded 
as an innovation ; whilst that she should 
arrive under the escort of Clement North- 
cott—another black sheep—was nothing 
less than indecent. If the slightest fault 
could have been found with her appear- 
ance there might have been some conso- 
lation ; but, in less than five minutes, the 
stalls were deserted by their patrons, and 
Mrs, Oliver may be said to have won 
the day. 





“Thank you so much for coming, 
Clement,” said Mrs. Butterworth, “ and 
especially for bringing Mrs, Oliver with 
you. What a truant you have been. 
Here, Maggie,” she added, beckoning to 
Brownie, ‘just take Clement away and 
scold him well for neglecting his oldest 
friends.” 

“ You are taking me away from all the 
fun,” exclaimed Brownie, as Clement led 
her to a secluded part of the gardens, 

“You would not surely administer my 
castigation in public, Brownie.” 

“T do really think you deserve one,” 
she replied. ‘The idea of coming with 
Mrs. Oliver! You know that we can’t 
afford to set people’s opinion at defiance 
in this way, Clement.” 

“Never mind,” he said gently; “it 
seems almost like old times again to be 
here with you. Let us forget everything 
but the present. Can’t we pretend to be 
children, and play at happiness just for one 
half-hour 3” 

Brownie’s vexation disappeared as she 
listened to Clement; but at that moment 
she espied Mr. Litton. 

‘‘ There is Uncle Walter,” she said. “I 
particularly want to speak to him. I have 
been trying to induce him to play at tennis 
with me ever since he left his sling off. 
He never will play at home; but he seems 
unusually amiable to-day. Perhaps it is 
Mrs. Oliver’s influence. I don’t want 
you to come, please,” and, with a nod to 
Clement, she approached Mr, Litton, soon 
overcame his objection, and led him away 
captive. 

Now, Brownie had always declared that 
she cultivated the uncle for the sake of 
the nephew. But it puzzled Clement to 
see how his interests were to be served by 
this particular game of tennis. When, 
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however, he saw Anderson waiting at the 
court—it was necessary to pay for playing 
to-day—he told himself that it had been a 
prearranged scheme. All Clement’s good 
spirits forsook him when he observed that 
Brownie’s eyes only left Mr. Litton’s 
racquet to exchange glances of intelligence 
with the doctor. 

Later in the afternoon, Clement was 
standing beside Mrs. Oliver, watching a 
group which included Maud and _ his 
cousin, when he saw Anderson bearing 
down upon it, Suddenly Henry Grayson 
darted forward and secured Brownie, after 
which Anderson and Maud strolled away 
together in another direction. 

“What a cheerful companion you are 
to-day, Clement,” said Mrs. Oliver. ‘' Now 
there is Mr. Litton. He is always capital 
fan—never without a host of amusing 
stories to tell one.” 

“Ties are more in his way,” growled 
Clement, conscious that everything was 
going amiss with him, and beginning to 
wish he had not come to the féte. 

‘Fie for shame! Besides, what do I 
care? I never expect anything but de- 
ception from a man. What fools you 
must think we all are, Clement—we poor, 
trustful women! By-the-bye, did I ever 


tell you that Captain Oliver recognised an 
old acquaintance in Mr. Litton ?” 


“You did not tell me. I heard it from 
my cousin,” 

“Indeed! Then Mr. Litton must have 
told her himself. Humpb, I wonder at 
that. Those two men are so uncommonly 
mysterious asarule. Still, I do like Mr. 
Litton. Now, Clement, I want to get rid 
of you. I came here to be cheerful and 
enjoy myself, you know.” 

And, thus dismissed, he 
moodily off by himself. 

“How delightfully cool that little 
shrubbery looks,” said Anderson to Maud, 
as they turned their backs to the crowd ; 
“you have everything you can wish for in 
this old garden. I don’t wonder that Mrs. 
Butterworth loves it.” 

“T thought there was always something 
wanting,” answered Maud, remembering 
how Henry Grayson had seemed to fore- 
stall her companion with Brownie. ‘Man 
never is, but always to be blest, you 
know.” 

“And of course Pope is infallible. Bat 
really, Miss Northcott, I think man is 
blest here ; why, it is a perfect Eden.” 

“Did our first parents play at tennis, 
Mr. Anderon ?” she enquired, laughingly. 
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“Well, they had not been in existence 
long before they made a racquet,” said he, 
‘Shall we seek the shade, Miss North. 
cott +” 

“The sun is gomg down; shade will 
soon come to us of its own accord,” she 
answered ; and, before he could urge his 
wishes, they saw the Rector shuffling to- 
wards them in his usual methedical 
manner, 

“ What is this that Spearing has just 
been telling me, Anderson?” asked Mr, 
Butterworth. “Surely you have not 
already decided to wash your hands of the 
Eye Hospital ?” 

“T have not actually declined the post 
as yet,” was the answer, “but I seriously 
think of doing so;” and they walked to. 
gether towards the house. Bat Maud 
found an opportunity of speaking to the 
Rector alone, before she went away. 

“T thought it was a settled thing that 
Mr. Andereon should go to the hospital,” 
she said. 

“You see, Maud, the office is honorary ; 
it may lead to something better eventually, 
but for the present, and for some time to 
come, it means a lot of work and no 

a ‘ag 
But,” she persisted, “it is exactly the 
work Mr. Anderson prefers. He has often 
told us so, And everybody says he will 
have nothing to do when once Dr. Stan- 
hope gets well again.” 

* Well, well, there are his parish duties, 
Pocr Anderson was terribly bitten over 
his practice. I rather think if he does not 
go to the Eye Hospital, he will look ont 
for a post elsewhere, I am afraid so. 
What we want, Maud, is some benevolent 
person who will come down with a hand- 
some cheque, to endow a fund for a 
surgeon’s salary.” 

“T suppose it would take a lot of money 
to do that, Mr. Butterworth,” said Maud, 
with a considerable amount of hesitation. 

“Five thousand pounds might suffice,” 
answered the Rector. “It would be a 
good thing for the town, and for Ander- 
son, too. However, it is no good wishing, 
and there is not much time to lose; the 
surgeon must be appointed before the 
hospital is opened.” 

By this time many of the visitors were 
leaving the gardens to make room for those 
who would be admitted at a reduced price 
in the evening. Mrs. Butterworth lay 
wearily back in her chair, and many of 
those who knew her best went away with- 
out troubling her with leave-taking. 
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“Clement,” she said, as he lingered by 
her side in the hope of a word with 
Brownie before she went home, “ will you 
come to see me soon? I want to say a 
few words to you. They tell me those 


naughty girls have gone without coming 
Good-bye, 


to me— just like them ! 
Clement, you will not forget.” 

Strolling to the gate, he saw Mr. Litton 
assisting Mrs. Oliver to her carriage. 

* You may come if you like,” she said ; 
and, with great alacrity, Mr. Litton took a 
seat by her side. “How gloomy poor 
Clement does look!” she murmured, half 
to herself. 

“ Poor devil! jealous of me, Belle,” was 
his answer. 

“Please don’t speak to me like that 
again,” said Mrs. Oliver. ‘“ You must 
not take liberties. And pray don’t flatter 
yourself that Clement could ever be jealous 
of you.” 

q Perhaps you wish he could be,” Mr. 
Litton retorted. 

“ Never mind what I wish. He is not, 
and that is all that need concern you.” 

But she soon regained her good-humour, 
aud Mr, Litton did not return to Eastwood 
until close upon midnight. 

At breakfast the next morning, 
Brownie’s usually bright face was cloudy, 
while she betrayed unmistakeable symp- 
toms of having passed a sleepless night. 
Maud, on the contrary, was overflowing 
with happiness, 

“ Well, Brownie, what is the matter?” 
she enquired, as soon as they were alone. 
“You don’t look as though you had 
brought away very pleasant recollections 
from the féte.” 

‘Pleasant !” was the emphatic answer ; 
“the whole thing was hateful. I never 
spent so wretched an afternoon in my life 
—never. Everything would go wrong with 
me.” 

Maud, whose conscience was a tender 
one, began to accuse herself of having been 
in some measure the cause of Brownie’s 
vexation. 

“Tell me all about it,” she coaxed, 
stealing her arm round her cousin’s waist. 

“Oh, Maudie, things will persist in 
going just as I don’t want them to go,” 
she exclaimed, overcome by this unusual 
display of tenderness, ‘And, Maud— 
Henry Grayson——” 

She pressed her head against her 
cousin’s breast, leaving the sentence un- 
completed. But Maud perfectly under- 
stood, 





“And how did you answer him, 
Brownie ¢” 

Brownie raised her head and looked at 
Maud with unmistakeable reproach : 

“ How could I answer him, Maud? The 
worst of it is he will not take a refusal, 
I never knew any one quite so obstinate as 
Henry. He would not listen to ‘no;’ but 
I meant it, all the same.” 

And now Brownie felt her cousin’s arm 
withdrawn; and Maud walked to the 
window, where she stood for some time 
looking out on to the garden, whilst the 
silence remained unbroken. Presently, 
without turning her head, and in a forced 
kind of voice, Maud asked : 

‘Ts there no hope whatever for Henry 
Grayson, Brownie?” 

“Oh no, Maud;” and still there was 
a suspicion of reproach in her voice. 

Another period of silence; then sud- 
denly coming from the window, and placing 
her hands gently on Brownie’s shoulders, 
Maud looked straight into her eyes. 

‘Brownie, tell me, darling girl; is 
there—is there some one else, dear ¢” 

Maud’s manner was as earnest as her 
cousin’s, and Brownie let her eyes fall be- 
neath the enquiring gaze which met them. 
Her reply was a silent one. Throwing her 
arms round Maud’s neck, she again buried 
her face on her breast, whilst Maud passed 
her hand fondly over the brown head, 
trying valiantly to restrain her own bitter 
tears. 

‘Don’t fret, Brownie,” she said. “I 
am sorry for—for Henry. But we can’t 
always like jast those who like us, can we, 
dear? Only be patient and true, darling, 
and you will find it all come right, even 
yet.” 

“Tt never will come right. No, no, it 
never can come right,” cried Brownie. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Maud, in her tranquil, 
soothing tones, “you are excited, and the 
difficulties appear greater than they really 
are. You must not expect everything to 
go smoothly all at once. Of course there 
is the one great difficulty; or, at least, it 
will seem to be a difficulty to mother, if it 
is not one to you. But time will see 
that and every other obstacle disappear, 
Brownie. We will make them dis- 
appear.” 

Under the influence of this tender 
sympathy Brownie dried her eyes and 
became more hopefal. 

Bat although it was a long time before 
this subject was referred to again, from 
that day Maud was an altered woman. 
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Putting aside all thoughts of self, she 
began to scheme for Brownie’s happiness 
almost as devotedly as Brownie was 
scheming and plotting for Clements. 
Maud believed that the principal obstacle 
to her cousin’s happiness was Anderson’s 
lack of riches. And although every 
instinct prompted her to refrain from 
interference with his affairs, her love for 
Brownie overcame her great antipathy, 
and she set herself to help her cousin 
through Anderson, in the only way she 
knew. 

Mrs. Northcott declared that Brownie 
was ill, and threatened her with the 
doctor; the very man of all others whom 
she wished to avoid. 

Brownie’s absorption in her dk tective 
pursuits had been quite sufficient to 
protect her from introspection even if she 
had been prone to any such tendency. 
She knew of her heart only as a physical 
fact, and that solely from authority. 

But the confession she had made to 
Maud was none the less a confession to 
herself. She could not be deceived any 
longer; could no more plead ignorance 
before her own Court of Conscience. 

She dreaded to meet either Anderson or 
Clement; feeling a new timidity in dis- 
cussing her plans in secret with the one, 
a hesitation which was not unmixed with 
alarm when she looked forward to seeing 
the other. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CLEMENT CHOOSES A PROFESSION. 

Tr was not until the first week in Sep- 
tember that Clement fulfilled his promise 
to go and see Mrs, Butterworth at the 
Rectory. 

‘*Clement,” she said, whilst he stood 
with one foot on the wheel of her Bath- 
chair, beneath her favourite sycamores, 
“what do you think of this news about 
the hospital? It is just what the Rector 
was wishing some one would do—to give 
five thousand pounds as a fund for the 
surgeon’s salary. We shall be sure to 
retain Mr, Anderson now.” 

After amusing Mrs, Butterworth by his 
endeavours to guess the name of the donor, 
Clement learned that this was a mystery to 
the whole town. He stood for some time 
looking down at the fragile form by his 
side, watching the thin white hands as 
they moved with almost dazzling rapidity 
about a piece of crochet-work. 

“Mrs, Butterworth,” he said, at length, 





“this is the last time you will see me for 
a long while. I am going away.” 

“Going away, Clement! Maud and 
Brownie said nothing about it when they 
were here this morning.” 

‘‘ You are the first person I have told,” 
he replied. ‘Fora long time I have been 
thinking of going; but there were diff. 
culties to get over. It has been a great 
mistake, my staying in Middleton. I ought 
to have gone at the time—directly after 
my father’s death. However, nothing 
shall hinder me now.” 

Mrs. Butterworth, like everybody else 
in the town, was perfectly well acquainted 
with the provisions of Mr. Northcott’s 
will, and the trust which had been con. 
fided to Henry Grayson. 

“Bat, having remained amongst us s0 
long,” she suggested, “surely it would be 
wise to stay still a little while longer.” 

“T can’t stand it,” he exclaimed. “Did 
you see how I was treated at the féte tho 
other day? Men who had known me since 
I was a child, cut me dead. Others flung 
me a nod, as they would fling a bone toa 
dog. I cannot breethe freely in Middle. 
ton. I want a new atmosphere, I mean 
to make a fresh staat, Mrs. Butterworth.” 

“ Poor Clement!” she said, ceasing her 
work and resting her thin hand on his 
brown one as she looked into his face, 
where surely honesty was written as plainly 
as Nature could write it, ‘Do you know 
that there is one great advantage I possess 
over those who are more robust than | 
am? No one ever attempts to take ad- 
vantage of me, Clement. I cannot go to 
see people; but they all bring their 
troubles to me—just as they ought to do; 
and nobody ever tells me anything but the 
truth. I have wished to ask you for so 
long ; this is the reason I told you to come 
to see me. Tell me, Clement, did you 
really do this thing of which they all ac- 
cuse you?” 

* Not all,” he answered with emphasis, 
as he met her eyes frankly. “They do 
not all accuse me,” 

“No; but we need not quibble about a 
word. I know-—-everybody knows—how 
strongly Maggie believes in your inno- 
cence, Let us say, all but one, then, 
Clement.” 

‘‘ Ah,” he cried, and there was a ring 
of true pathos in his voice, “but that 
one is more than all the rest of the world 
to me!” 

Turning away, he took a few turns 
along the lawn, whilst Mrs. Butterworth— 
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letting her hands for once rest idle in 
front of her—stared after him with misty 


eyes. 

Me Poor boy! I had no idea of this,” 
she said, presently. ‘I don’t think any- 
body has the least idea of it, Clement. 
Surely this used not to be so in the old 
days. I think perhaps the wisest thing 
ou can do is to go away, after all.” 

While he was digesting this confirma- 
tion of his own opinion, they were joined 
by the Rector and Anderson — between 
whom a warm friendship had sprung up. 

“Clement has been bidding me good- 
bye,” said Mrs, Butterworth, resuming 
her crochet. “He is going to leave 
Middleton.” 

“You are, surely, not thinking of such 
a thing!” exclaimed Anderson, with un- 
wonted bluntness. 

“What Mrs. Butterworth says is quite 
correct,” said Clement, speaking more col- 
lectedly, now that the men were there. 
“You never expected to hear me say I 
was tired of doing nothing, sir,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the Rector, ‘‘ but it is 
a fact. What is more, my profession is 
chosen, and I intend to stick to it for 
better or worse.” 

“Do I understand that you have ac- 
tually succeeded in obtaining a definite 
appointment ?” enquired Mr. Butterworth, 
leaning forward to peer into Clement’s 
face. 

“Tt is open for me to take it or leave 
it, as I choose,” was the reply; “but I 
know I shall like my work. It is fit for 
a gentleman; I shall have a horse to 
ride, a gun to myself, free rations, pocket- 
money—all a fellow can wish for. And, 
some day, I intend to come back and show 
these kind-hearted, charitable people of 
Middleton that the devil is farther away 
from me than they choose to believe.” 

“Ah, my dear boy,” said Mr. Butter- 
woith, as Clement bade him farewell, 
“remember this, the devil is never so 
near to us as when we think him at a 
safe distance,” 

“Well, Hope,” he continued to his wife, 
when he returned from seeing Clement 
out, ‘so you have had your chance, at 
last. You must understand, Anderson, 
that this good wife of mine has an idea 
that no one can look her in the face 
and tell a lie, Did you put the crucial 
question? How did ke pass through the 
ordeal 4” 

Instead of replying, Mrs. Butterworth 
went on with her work at a greater speed 





—— 





than ever. In her surprise at Clement’s 
confession, she had forgotten everything 
else ; amongst other things, that he had 
not answered her question. The alterna- 
tives that troubled her now were these : 
had Clement also overlooked her enquiry, 
or had he been glad to take advantage of 
the diversion to avoid it? 

“Well, well; perhaps we had better 
not press the matter,” said the Rector, 
observing her perturbation. 

“T did ask him,” she began ; “ but F 
Then she stopped, remembering that she 
must not betray Clement’s confidence—to 
Anderson, of all men in the world. For 
several pairs of eyes had, before now, 
espied him walking with Brownie in close 
conversation ; and if it was the custom to 
come to Mrs, Butterworth with stories of 
trouble and sorrow, these were not the 
only tales which reached her ears. 

“Ah,” said the Rector, “I am sadly 
afraid that young fellow is lost; what do 
you say, Anderson ?” 

“Upon my word, I am afraid that the 
facts are against him,” was the answer. 
“We know that he was overwhelmed with 
debts at the time, and I suppose he gave 
way to sudden temptation—as we all do, 
now and then, in various ways—and fell. 
I must own, however, that whenever I 
listen to his cousin, I am inclined, for the 
moment, to think differently. Faith begets 
faith, perhaps, and never was any faith 
stronger than that which Margaret North- 
cott has in Clement.” 

‘*Mr, Anderson,” asked Mrs. Buatter- 
worth, abruptly, “‘do you think it possible 
that Maggie is cognisant of any facts, of 
which everybody else is ignorant ?” 

“Of any facts; no. She has a theory ; 
I must confess it is not an altogether im- 
possible one. It is plausible enough ; and 
in her girlish, illogical way, she thinks it 
is already tested and proved. I am not 
at liberty to tell you more; I only heard 
it myself a day or two ago, and, person- 
ally, I don’t share her confidence to the 
slightest degree. One thing I feel very 
strongly indeed. That this faith of hers 
in her cousin is, in itself, a noble and very 
beautifal thing !” 

“ Bat suppose, after all, her faith lacks 
foundation, Mr. Anderson? It will be a 
sad thing for poor Maggie if a day of dis- 
illusion ever comes to her.” 

‘‘ Mrs, Butterworth,” said he, with deep 
earnestness, “I tremble to think what 
such an awakening must mean. There 
would be something tragic about it. No 
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woman ever received a more cruel blow 
tham hers would be. Her young life would 
be blasted at a stroke. Asa simple matter 


of fact, I doubt whether she would survive 
such a shock. I feel most anxious for her ; 
more anxious than I can tell you.” 





RIGHT AND LEFT, 

Every little custom or peculiarity has 
a history attached to it; and it would be 
surprising, therefore, if so curious a 
problem as the general use of the right 
hand in preference to the left had escaped 
notice. It is, as a matter of fact, an old 
subject, and one that has furnished scope 
for a great deal of wild theorising. Even 
the derivation of the term “left” has been 
a source of much controversy. Archbishop 
Trench says the “left” hand is so called 
because it is left unemployed so much. In 
that view he does not receive much sup- 
port; indeed, his conclusion has been 
sturdily opposed. 

The question as to whether our ancestors 
were what we call “ dexter”-handed, may 
be answered emphatically in the affirma- 
tive. All are agreed on this point. Bat 
were the ancient Hebrews a left-handed 
people? Doctor Erlenmeyer has given an 
interesting and learned lecture to prove 
that they were. Most of the Aryan peoples 
write from the left to the right of a sheet 
of paper, and in their books the lines run 
in the same direction. Most of the Semitic 
people, on the contrary, write from right 
to left. Instead of regarding this essential 
difference as a mere characteristic of habit, 
kept up by that reverence for tradition 
which is deeply rooted in the Semitic mind, 
Doctor Erlenmeyer thinks that the direc- 
tion taken by the hand of a Semitic scribe 
was due to a physiological cause—namely, 
that the left hand was the better of the 
two—and insists that the writers of the 
Old Testament, and probably the early 
Talmudiste after them, naturally wrote with 
their left hands, and would have found it 
difficult, if not impossible, to write with 
the other hand. Doctor Erlenmeyer says 
he has found striking confirmation of the 
theory in the Talmud, and cites a passage 
which insists that certain special prayers 
and inscriptions are always to be written 
with the right hand, and not with the left. 
As the execution of this exceptional work 
was difficult, and required time and 
patience, it is implied that the process of 
writing with the right hand was a 





departure from the ordinary method then 
in vogue. 

History, however—as was pointed ont 
soon after the publication of the Doctor's 
lecture—does not support this ingenious 
theory. The most ancient forms of Semitic 
letters within our reach are the Phoenician 
characters of the Moabite stone, which 
characters date from about the year 
900 B.c. ©The _inseription in this instance 
reads from left to right, as we do in the 
present day. So also do the following 
Semitic records: The inscription on the 
tomb of Eshmunazer, King of Sidon, 
600 B.c.; the tariff of fees in the Temple 
of Baal at Marseilles; the inscription from 
the necropolis at Tharros, in the Museum 
of Cagliari, Sardinia; the Carpentias in- 
scription from Carthage. Having quoted 
this list, a learned correspondent of the 
“ British Medical Journal” proceeds to 
state that the practice of writing from 
right to left came into use about the time 
of Ezra, when probably the square form 
of the Hebrew characters began. “The 
earliest Greek inscriptions, nearly allied 
with the Phcenician, are,” he adds, “ some- 
times written from right to left; others 
from left to right. Others, again, show 
how the difference between the two 
methods was bridged over by the imme. 
diate practice of writing alternately—like 
an ox ploughing — and therefore called 
Boustrophedon writing.” 

The nett result of this interesting con- 
troversy seems to be that the ancient 
Hebrews were approximately near Charles 
Reade’s ideal, namely, “ either-handed,” or, 
rather, that they did not solely confine 
themselves to the education of the right 
hand. But the question asked nowadays 
is: “Is the use of the right hand, in 
preference to the left, natural, or is it 
acquired ¢” 

Aristotle strongly contends that in this, 
as in all other instances, the organs of the 
right side are more powerful than those of 
the left, 

Sir Charles Bell, in his Bridgwater 
Treatise on “The Hand,” supports this 
view, and adds that the left side is more 
subject to attacks of disease. 

“ Original instinct,” is Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’s conclusion. ‘‘ The reason of our 
being endowed with this particular instinct 
is,” he says, “sufficiently obvious. How 
much inconvenience would arise, where it is 
necessary for different individuals to co- 
operate in manual operations, if some were 
to use one hand and some the other !” 
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Plato, however, ridicules the idea that 
the use of the right hand is natural, and 
attributes the weakness of the left side to 
the bad habits established by nurses and 
mothers. In support of this theory we 
have the indisputable facts that a baby will 
take a rattle with either hand, and that 
children of four or six years old will offer 
the left hand in shaking hands—a mistake 
which most well-intentioned people pass 
off with a joke. 

Another argument in the same direction 
is given in a curious work entitled “A 
Memorial for the Learned,” the author of 
which, after remarking that he is “ un- 
satisfied to great dubitation” as to the 
present custom, asks how it is that there is 
no difference in the senses of the two sides, 
and attributes the activity of the right side 
only to more use. 

Finally, several doctors say there is no 
anatomical difference in the two hands. 

Here is a conflict of authoritées with a 
vengeance! Though it is not for us tostep in 
and decide where ‘‘doctors disagree,” certain 
conclusions are so obvious that they will 
occur to anybody after a little reflection. 
In the first place, if the use of what we 
call the “dexter” hand, in preference to the 
left, were an “original instinct,” all men 
alike would be right-handed—there could 
be no exception. The fact that there are 
exceptions proves conclusively that the par- 
tiality for the right hand is acquired. 

In support of his contention as to the 
strength of the left side, Sir Charles Bell 
says: “No boy hops on his left foot.” 

This, however, is wrong, as many can 
testify, Indeed, in the copy of his work 
now before us, there is this annotation by 
“another hand :” “A mistake ; the writer 
of this being an exception.” 

There seems no reason to doubt, then, 
that the left side might be educated equally 
as well as the right. In cases of accident, 
the left hand ie often made to do work that 
was formerly monopolised by the dexter 
hand; and the special excellence which 
not infrequently characterises performances 
under sach a difficulty is notorious. Of a 
schoolmaster who was born without a right 
hand, the following amusing epigram was 
written : 


Though of thy right hend ‘nature hath bereft thee, 
— well thou wnitest with thy band that’s left 
ee. 


In this particular case the dexter hand 
could not have been missed; but even 
when it is, the left hand soon becomes: 
accustomed to its new duties, 





Charles Reade, who once started a long 
newspaper discussion on ambidexterity, 
was of opinion that mankind can, ought 
to, and eventually will be, either-handed. 
That it is possible to train both hands is 
evident from the story told of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, who on one occasion drew a 
deer’s head with one hand while he was 
drawing a landscape with the other. Again, 
Professor Edwin Morse, of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, could draw simultaneously, and 
that, too, before an audience, two different 
objects with either hand; or he would 
draw an object with one hand, and at the 
same time write the names of the parts of 
the object with the other. Farther ex- 
amples of this ambidextrous work could 
be given, but they are not necessary, since 
in every-day life we can see abundant 
proof of what is possible in this direction. 
Piano players and organists, for instance, 
have to train both hands. Taking these 
and many other circumstances into con- 
sideration, there can be no doubt that 
children could be taught to use both 
hands with equal freedom and facility; and 
perhaps, if they were left to themvelves, 
the result would be just the same. But it 
is imperative that a child should be taught 
to eat, dress, play, and write as quickly as 
possible. This is patent. To teach a 
child to do all these things with both 
hands would take nearly, if not quite, 
twice as long as with one hand only ; and 
therefore, as a matter of expediency, the 
latter course is generally adopted ; and it 
must be admitted that, taking all things 
into consideration, it is the more judicious 
one. On the ground of economy of time, 
then, it is extremely doubtful whether 
Charles Reade’s ideal will be realised. 

But how is it that what we call the 
“right” hand is always chosen for educa- 
tion? To say the least, it is doubtfal, as 
we have seen, whether the cause is to be 
found im an “ original instinct.” Perhaps 
the real cause is due to the sentiment 
which has always been attached to the 
left side. In somo European countries— 
the United Kingdom among the number— 
the wedding-ring is placed on the fourth 
émger of the left hand. The theory that 
on that fmger a particelar vein, connected 


j with the heart, is touched, is shown by 


anatomy to be incorrect. Then everybody 
is familiar with the fact that at ome time 
numberless superstitions obtained regard- 
ing the cardiac organ. Supposing, then, 
that the ancient Hebrews were left-handed, 
it is not at all improbable that the change 
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gradually took place owing to some such 
reasons as these ; and, once made, one can 
easily understand that it would be handed 
down from generation to generation. It 
may be true that, nowadays, the left is 
the weak side ; but the cause may be due 
to the fact that for ages the right hand 
has been developed at its expense. More- 
over, typical developement counts for 
something. 

To bear out his theory, Charles Reade 
said that the left hand (closed) is the 
favourite weapon of a pugilist. This, 
however, is a mistake. It is true that 
the pugilist, like the wrestler, always pre- 
sents his left side as an attacking front, 
and, indeed, makes his onslaught from 
that side ; but although to some it might 
appear to be chosen for its strength, it is 
really put forward as a sort of sophistry. 
A pugilist who put forward his right side 
would be called a left-handed boxer. The 
left is, in short, the artistic hand, and the 
right is reserved for more serious work ; 
and the practice of the prize ring, in this 
respect, is precisely the same as that 
generally adopted. 





WHERE IS OPHIR? 

So much attention is being directed to 
gold mines in all parts of the world just 
now, that this question has a special 
interest. 

Where is the place from whence they 
brought “ gold, four hundred and twenty 
talents,” to King Solomon? Presumably 
some place where also was found “ the 
precious onyx and the sapphire,” mentioned 
by Job along with “the gold of Ophir.” 
Presumably, also, a place in which the 
metal was found both by alluvial washings 
and in quartz-veins; for while Job speaks 
of laying up “gold as dust, and the gold 
of Ophir as the stones of the brook,” Isaiah 
speaks of the ‘“ golden wedge of Ophir,” 
which may readily be understood as 
meaning a nugget. And, also, evidently 
a place in or near the coast, and in the 
tropics, for ‘‘the navy of Hiram that 
brought gold from Ophir, brought in from 
Ophir great plenty of Almug-trees and 
precious stones.” The Almug-tree is sup- 
posed by some to be the Algum, or red 
sandal-wood. 

It is remarkable that there is hardly an 
auriferous portion of the known world 
which has not claimed to be, or had claims 
advanced for its being, the Ophir of the 





Queen of Sheba. Columbus believed that 
Hispaniola was the ancient Ophir. Bruce, 
the Abyssinian traveller, thought it must 
be Madagascar, because the island was 
sometimes called Orphi. But, unfortu- 
nately for this theory, there is no gold in 
Madagascar, and no record of any ever 
having been found there. 

Some people have located Ophir in 
Ceylon; but Ceylon, though rich in 
precious stones and spices, has no 
gold. Others have placed it in Arabia 
Felix; but there is no gold there, either. 
It is true that the author of ‘ Asiatic 
Nations ” has ingeniously argued that the 
fact of Arabia not producing gold now is 
no proof that ‘in ancient days it did not 
yield rich supplies of the metal. Job, he 
says, who is supposed to have been an 
Arabian, displays a minute acquaintance 
with mining, and if Ethiopia produced 
gold in plenty, why should not Arabia! 
Ingenious this, but not convincing. On 


the same line of reasoning one might 
contend that, although there are now no 
snakes in Iceland, that chilly region might 
once have been the Garden of Eden. 
There is a much more ingenious theory 
stated in one of Mr. Baring-Gould’s books. 


A reverend archeologist argues that when 
the Phoenicians came to Cornwall they must 
have brought Jews with them, since the 
existing names of Marazion, Port Isaac, 
Jacobstow, Davidstow, Redruth, Saint 
Sampson, and others, are clearly of Hebraic 
origin. Then, he said, Ophir is described 
in Genesis as lying between Mesha and 
Sephar. There is a place called Meshaw 
in North Devon and another place called 
Sheepstor in South Devon, which is as like 
Sephar as one can reasonably expect after 
so many centuries, Then this ingenious 
theorist drew a line from Meshaw to Sheep- 
stor, and found that it passed through a 
farm called Upavar. There it was, as 
plain as a pikestaff—Upavar (Ophir), the 
land of gold! So a company was floated : 
but it did not find any gold except what 
was put there by the promoters. 

It is always a bad thing for facts when 
they will not square with theory. The 
author of ‘‘ Asiatic Nations ” is content to 
believe in the former existence of gold in 
Arabia ; but he cannot locate Ophir there. 
On the contrary, he argues that it is the 
rameé, not of a place, but of a vague region ; 
and that it was “the general name for the 
rich countries of the South lying on the 
Arabian, African, and Indian coasts as far 
as at that time known.” 
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Yes, but how far were these extensive 
coasts known at that time? King Solo- 
mon was &@ wise man. He did not send 
forth a navy to roam at large in search 
of an indefinite place. When Hiram 
sailed for Ophir, we may be sure that he 
knew where he was going ; and, moreover, 
Ophir was in the territory of the Queen 
of Sheba, and, therefore, was a recognisable 
and particular spot, wherever it was, 

Bruce, however, made a happier hit than 
Madagascar. He says that there is no 
gold found in Abyssinia, and that all the 
gold used there is brought from the 
Shangalla country. Then, further south, 
in the Sofala country, in the region 
of the Zambesi, he says ‘There are 
mines of gold and silver, than which 
none can be more abundant, especially in 
silver. ‘Taney bear the traces of having 
been wrought from the earliest ages.” 
This was written a hundred years ago; 
but fifty years later Humboldt comments 
on the presence of gold deposits at Sofala, 
and the fact that in the Septuagint, Ophir 
is rendered ‘‘Sofara.” This is much nearer 


than the Cornish gentleman— only the 
difference of a single letter. . 
Now there are so many other very 


remarkable coincidences, or suggestive cir- 
cumstances, about the Sofala country, 
it is worth while to pursue the investiga- 
tion a little further, in spite of the positive 
assertion of the ‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica,” 
that Ophir can be placed neither in India 
nor Sofala. 

Sofala is in Manica-land, to the south of 
the Zambesi. Doctor Livingstone wrote 
of this region: “Gold is washed in the 
beds of the rivers within a couple of days 
of Teté, on the Zambesi, sixteen degrees 
south, thirty degrees fifty minutes east, 
The natives are fully aware of its value, 
but seldom search for it, and never dig 
deeper than four or five feet. Oaly common 
wooden basins have hitherto been used. 
Beyond Leuga is a range of mountains 
called Mashinga (thirteen degrees south, 
thirty-two degrees east), to which the 
Portuguese in former times went to wash 
gold in the neighbourhood of Teté. They 
called the gold in the native language, 
delama.” 

Here there is the first cluae—the present 
existence of gold. Next, we find that 
gold was found there three centuries ago 
by the Portuguese, for Vasco di Gama 
speaks of the sources of the Zambesi as a 
place where gold is to be found. It is 
said that the Portuguese have, since 1650, 
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exported over a million pounds’ worth of 
gold from the Zambesi, where they formed 
considerable settlements in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Major Erskine, in a paper contributed 
some time time ago to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, urged the exploration of 
the country between the Limpopo and the 
Sabia, as a part of it is described in old 
geography books as Sophela, or Sophira, 
or Sophir and Monomotaba (the last 
meaning, in Zulu, “the children of the 
mines”), and is stated to be very rich in 
gold, several millions sterling having been 
exported thence by the Portuguese. 

Major Erskine goes on to say that it is 
death for a native to speak of the gold 
mines or the ancient ruins, These ruins 
helped to impress Major Erskine with the 
belief that here we must look for the 
ancient Ophir. 

In 1866 Herr Karl Manch discovered 
in Matabelé-land an old gold-field, eighty 
miles long by two or three miles wide, and 
he located Ophir in latitude twenty degrees 
fifteen minutes thirty-four seconds south, 
thirty-one degrees thirty-seven minutes 
forty-five seconds east. His reason for 
this precision is that there, four thousand 
two hundred feet above the sea, he found 
the ruins of an ancient building, the walls 
of which, built of hewn blocks, with large 
projecting stone beams, were, in some 
places, thirty feet high. These ruins are 
described as very extensive, and as rising 
from the very edge of a precipitous cliff. 

Similar ruins have been since discovered 
within eighty miles of Teté or Tati; and 
Mr. Mackenzie, the British Commissioner 
in Bechuana-land, says that he has seen in 
that country the remains of stone structures 
quite unlike anything erected by the 
natives. In the Kalahari Desert, Mr. 
G. H. Farnie also came upon some very 
remarkable ruins of ancient buildings 
which are described in his book “ Through 
the Kalahari Desert.” His discovery was 
remarkable : 

“We camped beside a long line of 
stones which looked like a Chinese wall 
after an earthquake, and which, on ex- 
amination, proved to be the ruins of quite 
an extensive structure, in some places buried 
beneath the sand, but in others fully 
exposed to view. We traced the remains 
for nearly a mile, mostly a heap of huge 
stones, but all flat-sided, and here and 
there with the cement perfect, and plainly 
visible between the layers. The top row 
of stones were worn away by the weather 
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and the drifting sands, some of the upper 
ones curiously rubbed on the underside, 
and standing out like a centre table on 
one leg. The general outline of this 
wall was in the form of an aro, mside 
which lay, at imtervals of about 
forty feet apart, a series of heaps. af 
masonry in the shape of an oval or an 
obtuse ellipse about a foot and a half deep, 
and with a flat. bottom, but hollowed. out 
at: the sides for about a foot from the 
edge. Some of these heaps were cut out 
of the solid rock, others were formed of 
more than one piece of stone, fitted ta- 
gether very accurately. ... On digging 
down in the middle of the are we came 
upon a pavement about twenty feet wide, 
made of large stones. The outer stones 
were long ones, and lay at right angles to 
the inner ones, This pavement was in- 
tersected by another similar one at right 
angles, forming a Maltese cross, in the 
centre of which, ab one time, must have 
stood an altar, column, or some sort of 
monument, for the base was quite dis- 
tinet, composed of loose pieces of fluted 
masonry.” 

Mr. H. H. Johnston, the well-known 
African traveller, who has been recently 
appointed British Consul at Mozambique, 
is credited with the intention of thoroughly 
exploring the country where these ruins 
are said to exist, and also the region de- 
seribed by Karl Mamch. Meanwhile, we 
learn—on Natal authority—that the Hon. 
_G. ©. Dawnay, of that Colony, saw and 
| sketched similar masses of masonry within 
eighty miles of Tati, and that others are 
reported in the Transvaal. 

All these different remains are far apart, 
and suggestive of an extensive settlement 
for an express purpose. The existence of 
gold in the country, mentioned by Living 
stone and confirmed by the actual opera- 
tions of the Portuguese, goes some way in 
favour of the conclusion that the object of 
the early settlers was gold-mining. Bat 
who were they ? 

It is evident that these remains are of 
vastly older date than the Portuguese oceu- 
pation, and it is also evident that they 
could not: have been the work of the 
primitive tribes who now people these 
wilds, 

Mr. H. O’Niell, late British Consul at 
Mozambique, says that stories are still 
repeated by the natives about “a white 
people, with long black hair,” who came to 
their country long before the Portuguese, 
“to dig for gold.” The evidence, which is 





coming forth bit by bit, is still seanty ; 
but is all in favour of the supposition that 
the country was occupied long ago by 
settlers from one or more of the great 
centres of the ancient world—either Baby. 
lonian, Phoenician, or Egyptian. “It was 
not by the Arab, for it is impossible to 
believe that a nation possessing a written 
language and extensive literature could 
have planted itself so firmly in the interior, 
erecting substantial buildings, fortresses, 
and the like, and yet have left no record 
whatever of such a work.” 

Philologists may find employment in 
tracing the modification of the name Ophir 
imto Sophira, Sophara, Sophale, Sophir, 
Sofala. The connection with the Greek 
“Sophica,” and the name given to Ophir 
im the Septuagint, is certainly remarkable, 
Not less so is the fact that the principal 
river which washes this reputedly goid- 
bearing region is the Sabia, which has a 
very suggestive resemblance to Sheba, 
whence came the famous Queen, attracted 
by the marvellous tales about King Solo. 
mon; which she, doubtless, heard from 
those who came for the gold of Ophir. 

We do not profess to have exhausted 
the subject, nor can it be contended that 
the evidence so far forthcoming is con- 
clusive ; but we have said enough to show | 
that there is more reason for locating 
Ophir in the country of the Zambesi, than 
in any other region hitherto put forward 
for the claim. 





HOPE AND DESPAIR. 

I HAVE just beem walking im the Pincian 
Gardens of Rome, and admiring from their 
marble terraces the strong high swell of 
the dome of Saint Peter’s, above the multi- 
tudinous chimney - pots: and methodical 
blocks of new residential buildings, which 
represent the eity of the Czsars in its 
modern form, 

These sunny gardens are always delight- 
ful. When the hand discourses sweet or 
martial music in their midst, great is the 
gathering of nursemaids and infants; of 
old gentlemen who husband the energy of 
their legs as the most precious and fleet- 
ing possession still left to them; and of 
the Roman youth with the seal of fashion 
upon them. 

For an hour or two there is gaiety. The 
roll of coroneted carriages, to. and fro on the 
gravel, is imcessant. Now and then a 
horse of noble degree chafes at the music, 
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plunges, and makes a mischievous feiot. But 
his thoroughbred soul calms when he is 
out of sight and hearing of the evil, and, 
with inflated nostrils, he trots tranquilly, 
while he inhales the balm of the breeze 
which rustles the pines. In a little while, 
however, the hour of fashion has passed. 
By twos and threes, the maids and old 
gentlemen and gilded youth desert the 
— The wind soon has them all to 
i 

Yet, even at dead of night, the Pincian 
can hardly be said to be depopulated. Its 
walks are sentinelled with the busts of 
Italy's illustrious dead. Auy country 
might be proud of such an assemblage. 
Emperors and kings, soldiers, statesmen, 
artists, composers, historians, architects— 
all are represented. There are also divers 
poets. Among these is the bust of 
Giacomo Leopardi. The poet who sang 
so tunefully of Despair does not please in 
marble. His was a spirit impossible to 
translate into stone. Besides, the work is 
from a cast taken after death, and the 
sculptor has wrought with only too much 
truthfulness. The hollows of the cheeks 
and the temples, and the sharpness of the 
nose, are eloquent of death. 

Bat, criticism apart, I was glad to see 
Leopardi here. Ido not suppose he him- 
self would have cared much for this kind 
of fame. The man who rivalled Solomon 
in the stern passion of conviction with 
which he bewailed the vanity of all things— 
all, from the first laugh of the new-born 
child to the death-sigh of the wearied octo- 
genarian—was not very likely to feel a keen 
yearning for that “ last infirmity of noble 
minds,” even allowing for the average 
amount of discordance between poetic as- 
sertion and actual sentiments. But he 
could not well be excluded from a court of 
honour to which Parini, Ugo Foscolo, and 
Monti have been admitted. 

Leopardi is dear to Italian hearts, and 
especially to the young. The latter are, of 
course, more apt than their sage, seasoned 
seniors to be caught by the charm of 
melancholy. Youth is essentially a selfish 
epoch. Any appeal which flatters the 
youthful heart with a suggestion of its im- 
portance is likely to get abundant audience. 
What, then, is more irresistible, more de- 
liciously saddening, than melodious verse 
which conjures the unfledged to believe 
that they are in a very lamentable plight, 
and that they are the most pitiable objects 
conceivable? Foran appeal of this kind 
starts with the assumption that men de- 








serve better treatment at the hands of 
Fate than they receive ; that they are, in 
short, very fine fellows, at the mercy of a 
tyrant. The youth, whose head is busy 
with many more aspirations than he could 
fulfil in ten ordinary lifetimes, accepts 
this conclusion as a relief. It is an apology 
for abstention from effort, as seductive as 
it is calamitous. 

‘Yes, I am desperately unhappy,” he 
confesses to himself, and, perhaps, to the 
world. ‘‘ There is no chance of my doing a 
tithe of what I could do. I may as well, 
therefore, do nothing. And, besides, there 
is Angelina! She declines to be my wife. 
Was there ever such a world as this? It 
were certainly, as has been said before, 
better never to have been born ; or, having 
been born, to have died when I was a boy. 
Everything proves that I am not one of 
those whom the gods love!” 

Is there aught more unpleasant, and 
even irritating, than this kind of strain % 
It is, moreover, so diabolically egotistical. 
And yet it is such puerile discontent and 
querulousness as this that, as a rule, lurks at 
the back of Melancholy the beetle-browed. 

The Italians are even fonder than our- 
selves of scoring their statues and public 
places with initials and inscriptions. Per- 
haps they derived the habit, by inoculation, 
from sons of those Greeks who have left 
their “ grafiti” on the pyramids of Egypt. 
More probably it is a passion of human 
nature as innate as the self-love of which 
it is an expression. Be that as it may, 
Leopardi’s bust has not been spared. It is 
honoured —or defiled —like an Indian 
letter, with crossed writing. But, for the 
moment, we may disregard all the Pietros, 
and Vittorios, and Giacomos, and Giovannis 
who have bescratched the stone. A sen- 
tence in pencil, in a girl’s handwriting, is 
more attractive: ‘“‘La tua vita fu misera 


perche senza amor” (thy life was wretched 


because without love). This indictment is, 
by now, quite classic in its antiquity. Bat 
the words, written, as they were, the other 
day, by a hand of flesh and blood, and 
perhaps at the dictation of a heart warm 
with the sense of requited affection, seem 
to galvanise it into new life under other 
forms. One is tempted to ask afresh: Is 
there anything in the charge? Is love of 
the kind meant so indispensable for the 
happiness of life % 

The question will be differently answered 
by different persons. We are so bene- 
ficently constituted, that we all have 
our own ideal of terrestrial happiness, 
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which is, however, only in part attainable. 
The unattainable part of the ideal is the 
bait of hope that lures us on through life. 
Thus, were I the fifth heir-apparent to a 
crown, I have no doubt I should aspire to 
the throne up to the final year of my life. 
As it is, my ideals are largely of the 
literary kind. Other men have their 
ideals, whether of character or worldly 
achievement. Most women, up to a certain 
age, dream of an ideal husband. 

Of such threads as these, and of con- 
duct, is the texture that we call happiness 
spun, And our hopes are the steps that 
lead us upward to this happiness. 

Now Leopardi, from an early age, ex- 
plicitly renounced the olive-branch of hope. 
The very pains he took to declare that he 
was without hope, and without the pos- 
sibility of hope, indicated his as one of 
those ardent, impetuous natures which are, 
in fact, as quick to hope as to despair. 
But he did not give himself a fair chance. 
He was reckless of health—one of the 
strongest butt-esses of hope and happiness. 
And he harped ever on the one theme: 
saw darkness where light was, and cherished 
his constitutional and acquired gloom until 
hope became alien to him. Thenceforward, 
to its close, his life was a dreary night, 
without promise of sun. 

The truth is that a man can better afford 
to sacrifice his dinner daily for a year than 
live without hope for a week. And Nature 
has recognised that it is so. What phrase 
is more common in our mouths than the 
simple but significative ‘I hope”? Nor 
is there any human being, howsoever 
forlorn in material possessions, or howso- 
ever afflicted, who was not originally en- 
dowed with this capacity for hope. 

Go to the hospitals and workhouses, 
where one might suppose it were easy to 
find despair in many aspects. The doctor 
will whisper to you that this or that 
invalid is doomed, and that he cannot, by 
all the evidence of human foresight and 
experience, live one day more. “ Well, 
and how are you?” you say to the sick 
man; and perhaps you cannot help 
betraying in your tone the pity you feel 
for him, thus hovering between two worlds, 
about one of which alone, the one he is 
leaving, you are able to assure yourself 
that you know anything decisive. 

“Oh, much better,” he replies, with 
strong hope in his voice and his eyes. ‘I 
thiak I shall soon be well.” 

Next, visit the veterans’ ward in a 
hospital. Surely here you may well 





expect to find “dull despair” triumphant, 
What enjoyment can these luckless ones 
now find in life? Some, at any rate. The 
bleared old crone in the corner holds fast 
to the pleasures of living, represented in 
the bone snuff-box in her hand, and the 
few grains of dust it contains. Further. 
more, she knows to a minute when it is 
meal-time ; and she always sits down with 
a princely appetite to the pauper fare pro. 
vided for her by the State. On the other 
hand, the ancient dame next to her, with 
her feet on the fender, has turned most of 
her thoughts heavenward. Her Bible is 
as dear to her as the love of mother and 
daughter in one. If she does not hope 
very strenuously for the good things of 
terrestrial existence, she has the most 
lively assurance of happiness in store for 
her in heaven. The nature of that 
happiness is an enduring riddle for her 
imagination ; a riddle, too, which it gives 
her the profoundest satisfaction to enter- 
tain, though she knows she may not solve 
it while she lives. 

Honestly, can either of these old women 
be compassionated? I think not. Leopardi, 
the heir to a coronet and all the pleasures 
that wait upon earthly rank, might well 
have envied either of them. 

Take a fresh illustration. The other 
day—March the twenty-fifth—it was the 
Festival of the Annunciation. When the 
afternoon began to wane, I entered the 
church of a convent famous in Rome for the 
sweet singing of its nuns. The altar was 
aglow with lights. As many annunciata 
lilies, of marble whiteness, stood in vases 
between the candles. A high, strong iron 
gate divided the church into two parts. 
The section nearer the altar was for the 
iamates of the convent. Tall candles were 
set by some of the seats apportioned for 
the nuns, and these candles were girt with 
lilies like those upon the altar. 

Soon the nuns themselves appeared. 
They filed into the church at a funeral 
pace. Row after row knelt by the 
lighted candles, and then sat down. Some 
of the fairest faces of Rome were here, for 
the convent is recruited from the noblest 
of Roman families. They were of various 
ages. Fifty or sixty were little children, 
some years distant from their teens. They, 
like their elders, trod into the church with 
a graveyard step, and, with bowed heads, 
knelt and sat down. 

Anon, the * Kyrie Eleison” was sung 
by the choir and the other nuns in anti- 
phony. It was more than melody. I 
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know nothing about musical composition. 
Bat I do not scruple to hazard the asser- 
tion that the charm and pathos of this 
vesper litany was quite subjective. At 
such a time, nothing could have passed 
the lips of these fair innocents without 
becoming etherealised. When all was 
over, one left the church in a measure 
spellbound. 

To grown children of the world, what 
state of life could seem more desperate 
than that of these children of the convent? 
But the latter are taught to view it other- 
wise. They, on their part, compassionate 
their frivolous little sisters. No one may 
say who really reaps the more terrestrial 
happiness—the children of the world or 
the children of the convent. Bat hope and 
happiness of one kind or another are with 
them both. 

Look next in a very different direction. 
The tables of the Casino at Monte Carlo 
doubtless point a moral; but that is not 
our affair just at present. For our purpose 
it suffices that they bring together, with 
the force of a mighty loadstone, not a few 
men and women who have hoped and 
been defeated in their hopes in other 
walks of life. Never mind why or where- 
fore they have thus suffered defeat. Per- 
haps they met with their deserts; perhaps 
their defeats were for their own benefit; 
perhaps they were hardly used. Enough 
that they are here with as much stern, 
subdued resolution in their hearts, and 
mirrored in their faces, as if they had never 
yet met their match among human beings. 
“Here, at least, I may do something,” 
says one of them in bitter self-communion, 
“Surely it is not so difficult to make a 
living here. Given a few pounds capital, 
I do not see why I cannot win a napoleon 
a day, at the lowest estimate.” 

In fact, hope is nowhere more invincible 
than at Monte Carlo, Is it that Nature 
here makes the expiring effort in so many 
men and women who have already been 
spendthrift of hope? I do not know. 
Certain it is, however, that Despair also 
haunts this “bad, beautiful spot” as she 
haunts no other place. She is not loud in 
declaration of her presence. There is not 
much visible melodrama at the tables. 
The tragedy is wrought internally, or 
perhaps a stone’s throw away. The last 
five-franc piece has been raked methodi- 
cally into the bank, with gold and notes to 
the amount of a small fortune. It only 
remains to slip out of the room as quietly 
as possible, walk unconcernedly through 





the crowded vestibule, where men and 
women of a score of nationalities are 
smoking their cigarettes in easy prattle 
about things in general and the “run of 
colour” in particular; to descend the 
steps, away from the glare of the electric 
light; to choose that corner among the 
palms and laurels which seems least 
frequented by the watchful police—and in 
a@ moment all is ended. Despair has her 
bright rival by the throat once again ; and 
at Hope’s overthrow and man’s shame 
perchance “the angels” still “shed sad 
tears.” 

It is probable that one of the most fruit- 
ful causes of despair is the habit of hoping 
extravagantly. It is all very well in 
children, but in those who are not children 
it is to be condemned as either an error of 
temperament or of jadgement. Like other 
bad habits, it is not very difficult to bring 
into subjection at the outset of serious life. 
But when it is fostered, it acquires a lament- 
able power. 

It may be said, in protest, that it is 
cruel to chill the aspirations of youth with 
such an arctic solution of prudence as this ; 
and that it may well be left to worldly ex- 
perience to discipline the novice in such a 
matter. Perhaps so. But on the other 
hand, here, as elsewhere, to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed ; and I for one would 
rather always travel the middle path be- 
tween tears and laughter, than be one 
minute roaring with Democritus, and the 
next sighing like Heraclitus, 

People who are so monstrously prolific 
of hope somewhat resemble that famous 
Abbé, of whom Baldassar Castiglione tells 
a tale in his book, ‘‘Ii Cortegiano.” The 
Dake Frederic of Urbino, who was build- 
ing a palace, was troubled about the dis- 
posal of the quantity of earth thrown out 
by the workmen engaged in excavating for 
the foundations. A certain Abbé of his 
court at length declared that he had thought 
out a solution of the difficulty, ‘My 
lord,” he said, ‘bid them dig a very large 
hole somewhere else, and put the earth in 
that.” ‘And what will you do with the 
soil you take out of this new excavation ?” 
asked the Duke. ‘‘ Oh,” replied the Abbé, 
‘make the hole so big that it will be able 
to receive that as well as the other.” The 
excellent man could not be brought to see 
that he was so imbecile as he appeared to 
the Duke, and to all whom the Duke aftor- 
wards entertained with the story. 

Similarly, they who plead that a person’s 
happiness is commensurate with the in- 
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tensity of the magnitude of his hopes, 
seem to be oblivious of the huge array of 
disappointments that are sure to be cast 
into the scales of such a life. The greater 
the hope the bitterer the disappointment. 

A crossing-sweeper begins the day with 
the sober hope that he may earn a shilling. 
In the evening he counts his gains, and 
finds that he has fifteen pence in his pocket. 
His comrade, a boot-black, in the morning 
built agreeable castles in the air, and at 
night found that he was no richer in purse 
than the crossing-sweeper. It seems to 
me that the crossing-sweeper is likely to 
be the happier of these two boys, though 
I am ready enough to acknowledge that 
the boot-black derived much intangible 
pleasure from his flights of fancy. 

The best of moderation in hopes is, that 
the man who hopes moderately will never 
be without hope. He will be spared desti- 
tution of the worst kind. “ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.” ‘Desire is dead 
within me. I hope as little as I fear. All 
is evil.” 

With these and the like moans of 
Solomon and Leopardi he will never be in 
sympathy. He is fast set on that firmer 
road which enables him to say: ‘I always 
hope for the best and expect the worst.” 





OUR BEST. 


To do one’s best ; the path is hard and long, 
So many lives to linger on unblessed, 

Such jarring measure in recurrent song ; 

To do one’s best. 


While doubt and question round our musings throng, 
And still in silent suffering, pinched and gray, 
Our brethren toil, in humble patience strong, 


What can we do to light the weary day, 

To right the wrong, for ages unredressed ? 

** Hush,” calm and sure, the ocean voices say, 
** Just do your best.” 





ROUND ABOUT PARIS. 
CHANTILLY AND COMPIEGNE, 


THERE is something about the terminus 
of the Northern Railway of France which is 
redolent of exile and departure. There is 
that endless Rue Lafayette by which it is 
approached, and which, starting from the 
heart of Paris, seems to terminate in the 
provinces, Elsewhere, the provincial ele- 
ment is absorbed in the general crowd ; 
but here, where there is nothing but going 
and coming, it asserts itself strongly. The 
patois of northern France is strong in the 
cafés, where stout farmers, and blue-bloused 
peasants, and stout ladies in eachemire 





shawls, call loudly for unfashionable drinks, 
And those who wander in the neighbour- 
hood have the air of having already left 
Paris, or of not having yet arrived there, 
It is the favourite hunting-ground of sellers 
of toys, who have an eye for fathers and 
mothers of families, and who succesafully 
appeal to people who, at first sight, seem 
unlikely customers for performing figures 
or gaily-coloured balloons. On the look-out 
for strangers, too, are the sellers of bargains 
—with wonderful amber cigarholders, at a 
price that would hardly remunerate an 
industrious thief; pipes, briquets, and 
what not, with which Jules may dazzle 
his comrades at the village café, or which 
may prove acceptable souvenirs from Ste. 
phanie for her lover. 

And the terminus itself displays a serious 
air, even if it be a ‘“‘a train of pleasure” 
that is on the eve of departure. The 
echoing corridors and gloomy halls; the 
sombre railway carriages of ancient build; 
the fourgons that rumble past, shaking the 
earth as they go; all these only inspire 
sad-coloured reflections. When once the 
train is started, however, there is no more 
gloom. Paris is half-concealed in a veil of 
blinding sunshine. Montmartre looms out 
like a summer thunder-cloud, the green 
banks of the fortifications slip by, market- 
gardens and drying-grounds flash past, 
and then we are among watercourses and 
streams that flow one knows not whither. 
There is a glimpse of a broad river, 
the Seine; and yet, what is it doing up 
here in the north? But the river flows 
where it will, neglecting points of the 
compass, and we see no more of it; but 
presently plunge into a wooded, tufted 
country, where the sweltering heat is 
modified by a cool, refreshing breeze. 

From the lofty viaduct that crosses the 
valley of the little river Theve, there is 4 
charming glimpse of the wooded couniry 
beneath ; wild forest land, with a chain of 
lonely pools—the “‘ Etangs de Comelle”— 
among which stands a modern Gothic 
castle, which occupies the site of the an- 
cient Chateau of la Reine Blanche, that 
Loge de Viarmes, about which are tales 
and legends told. And here, in all its 
barbaric pomp and glitter, often assem- 
bled the cavalcade of the Royal hunt— 


With hawk, and hound, and hunting-spear. 


Hardly more secluded then than now 
were the paths of the wild forest. The 
deer still roam among the brakes, the wild 
boar routs in the thicket; it is only bird- 
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life that is wanting, aad where feathered 
songsters once filled the groves with melody, 
there is now only a melancholy silence, 

All this country formerly belonged, as 
much of it still belongs, to the great 
domain of Chantilly, “the sacred abode 
of the Montmorency and Condé.” It is 
still a kind of feudal country hereabouts, 
with old towers on the hills and remains 
of old abbeys in the luxuriant valleys; 
and, indeed, it would be difficult to find 
more pleasant country for a rambliag visit 
—if there were only time in life to make 
it—thau this which lies among the vales 
of the river Oise and its tributary streams. 

There is something pleasingly reposefal 
snd calm in the little town of Chantilly— 
except, indeed, at race times, when the 
gay crowd of Paris invades and carries it 
by storm. There is nothing brighter and 
gayer than the scene of the French Derby, 
with its stately surroundings of park and 
gardens, and the forest that closes all in, 
unless it be the English Goodwood. It is 


on the Pelouse that the races are held, 
between town and forest, and overlooking 
the course on the side of the town are 
the magnificent stables of the Chateau, a 
relic of the grandeur of the Princes de 


Condé, where a hundred and eighty, or 
90, of horses would be standing at their 
mangers, and with a handsome riding- 
school in the centre. And where it was, 
sometimes, the fancy of one of the later 
Princes to give a grand banquet, the lines 
of stables being shut in by rich hangings 
which, at a given signal, were raised, dis- 
closing the long rows of glossy-coated 
steeds tranquilly munching their evening 
feed. And thus the horses seemed to 
share in the banquet; but whether the 
Prince designed a satire on his guests, or 
simply desired to give them pleasure, is 
not very evident. 

It was this same Prince who—after the 
fall of the Empire, when the Condé was 
restored with his cousins, the elder Bour- 
bons—gave entertainment to the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia. The main building 
of the Chateau, which was once the palace 
of the Condés, had been left in ruins by 
the Revolution, and the feast was spread 
in one of the subsidiary galleries. Rain 
came on during the proceedings, and 
poured in through the dilapidated roof ; 
but umbrellas were in readiness, and the 
Imperial guest finished his meal under the 
shade of a mighty gingham. 

The Condés, however, were not the 
original holders of the domain of Chantilly. 





It had belonged to the Montmorencys 
before them. In still earlier times the 
castle of Chantilly had belonged to the 
Counts of Senlis, being a stronghold that 
gave its possessor the practical and titular 
rule of the surrounding country, at a time 
when the kingdom of France had hardly 
been evolved from the confused elements of 
victorious barbarism and a fragmentary 
civilisation. The Counts came to an end 
sometime in the fourteenth century, and 
the last of them bequeathed his castle to 
Gay de Laval, a Montmoreney “pur sang,” 
and who had a strong hand to hold what 
he had gotten. 

Bat civilisation had so far recovered 
itself that people had to pay their debts, 
and Guy was obliged to sell his castle to a 
mere roturier, who happened to be the 
Royal Chancellor. But a Montmorency 
won back the castle by the simple ex- 
pedient of marrying the heiress, The 
fortunate. wooer, Jean, was a widower, 
with two grown-up sons, who quarrelled 
bitterly with their stepmother, and, finding 
the place too hot for them, went over to 
the Duke of Burgundy—that Charles the 
Bold, whose power overshadowed that of 
the French King. The old Baron, their 
father, who was a devoted adherent of } 
King Louis the Eleventh, summoned his 
sons in due legal form to return to the 
paternal and Royal allegiance, and 
as they would not come, he cut them out 
of the succession. So the honours and 
estates of the family all went to his son by 
the Chancellor’s daughter. 

And this son, who bore the name of 
William—a name particularly distasteful 
to the French from time immemorial— 
served the French Kings faithfully one 
after another, from Lonis the Eleventh 
down to Francis the First—a long period 
to be covered by the life of one man. 
But they were a tough and long-lived race, 
these old Montmorencys ; and the son of 
William, the somewhat famous Constable 
of France, who bore the name of Anne, 
puzzling to young English students from 
its apparently feminine character — this 
Anne de Montmorency, at seventy-four 
years of age, had his days cut short on the 
field of battle, killed by one Robert Stuart, 
in the wars of religion. 

But this branch, or it might be called 
the main stem of the house of Montmo- 
rency, came to an untimely end in the 
person of Henry, Duc de Montmorency, 
who was accused of conspiring against the 
monarchy, and executed in consequence, 
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while still in his youth, As Chantilly 
came with a lass it went with a lass; for 
Henry’s sister, Charlotte, who inherited 
the grand domain, was given in marriage 
to the Prince de Condé, a kind of poor 
relation of the reigning monarch, Henri le 
Grand. The relationship, indeed, was 


close enough, the Prince being a scion of 
the hoase of Navarre, and first cousin to 
the King, although by several removes. 
For the Condé; had been used up rapidly 
enough. There was the famous Calvinistic 
Condé, King Henry’s uncle : 


Condé, qui vit en moi le seul fils de son frére, 
M’adopta, me servit et de maitre et de pére, 


Such is the account that Henry, then 
only King of Navarre, gives to our Queen 
Elizabeth in Voltaire’s once famous but 
now forgotten epic of the ‘‘ Henriade,” and 
he tells of his fall at one of the earlier 
battles of the religious wars. 


O plaines de Jarnac! 6 coup trop inhumain! 


The second prince, Henry’s favourite 
companion, died in his prime, not without 
suspicions of foul play; but he left a young 
wife who gave birth toa posthumous child, 
about whose legitimacy serious doubts 
were raised. The stern leaders and elders 
of the Calvinists had, it is said, decided 
against the claims of the new-born child ; 
but the young Princess threw herself into 
the arms of the Catholics, the boy was 
brought up in that faith, and there was no 
question henceforth as to his rights, which 
indeed seem to have been valid enough. 
But henceforth the house of Condé counted 
against, instead of iu favour of, the 
Huguenot faction. 

The young Prince brought up at the 
Court of Henry must be provided with a 
wife, and his Royal cousin provided nobly 
for him in bestowing upon him the hand 
of Charlotte de Montmorency, the heiress 
of Chantilly and of the great possessions of 
the house. But the gift was one upon 
which there was a certain reserve, Char- 
lotte’s girlish charms had infatuated the 
amorous greybeard of a monarch. The 
King pursued the young bride everywhere, 
and she betrayed some coquetry in the 
matter, so that the young Prince had 
finally to elope with his own wife, carrying 
her off, much against her will, beyond the 
frontier. Charlotte could not forgive her 
husband’s rough way of enforcing his 
marital rights, and there existed a long 
estrangement between the pair. But one 
obstacle to their domestic happiness was 





removed by the dagger of Ravaillac; and 
the Prince falling under suspicion with the 
Queen Regent, was arrested and sent to 
Vincennes. At the news of her husband’s 
imprisonment Charlotte's heart relented. 
She hastened to Vincennes, she obtained 
leave to share her husband’s prison, and 
with him she lived in honourable captivity 
for several years, during which two children 
were born to them. Louis, the great 
Condé, as he was afterwards called, was 
the fourth son of this pair ; and his elder 
brothers dying in infancy, he was brought 
up to take a great part in the world, taking 
the family title of the Duc d’Enghien. 

Cardinal Richelieu was then in the 
plenitude of his power, and the Prince de 
Condé was a zealous partisan and even 
parasite of the great Minister. It was the 
Prince who proposed an alliance between 
his son and the Cardinal’s niece, graciously 
approved of by his eminence. But the 
marriage which followed was highly dis- 
tasteful to the bridegroom, who hated the 
Cardinal and all his works, and considered 
himself degraded by the alliance. 

With the great Condé begins the 
brilliant life of his great Chateau of 
Chantilly. We have nothing to do with 
his battles, or with the almost instinctive 
genius that led him to victory, when, asa 
raw youth, he overruled the plans of 
veteran chiefs. His life at Chantilly alone 
concerns us here; his féies, his splendid 
banquets, his artists, his musicians, his 
comedians. Under the great Prince, 
everything became famous—the gardens, 
the parks, the wilderness, the cascades. 
The splendid woods and groves; the fresh- 
ness and verdure everywhere ; the pure, 
delicate air ; the wide extent of chase and 
forest—all combined to render Chantilly 
an ideal residence for prince or monarch, 
by the side of which Versailles appears but 
as a vulgar “caserne.” That the great 
Condé was not particularly happy there, 
goes without saying. There were his 
debts; and there was his wife, who, 
despised and neglected in earlier years, 
now proved a thorn in his side, and 
eventually was removed, under a “ lettre 
de cachet,” to parts unknown. Yet 
at least he was happy in his cook. It was 
Vatel, the renowned Vatel—chief of the 
chefs—crown of all cooks of the past or 
future. And he lost Vatel. 

The fate of Vatel is intimately linked 
with all memories of Chantilly, as it has 
come down to us in the piquant letters of 
Madame de Sévigné. The Prince was 
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iving a great féte to his monarch, Louis 

the Fourteenth. The formal splendours 
of Versailles were cast in the shade by the 
rural delights of Chantilly. The tables 
were spread in the open air, the ground 
being thickly strewn with jonquils. Vatel 
had surpassed himself in the menu; the 
wines and liqueurs were of the choicest ; 
the King was in the best of humours ; and 
all went merry as a marriage bell. 

But to the eye of the chef all was not 
well. The roast had fallen short; and at 
two tables, out of twenty-five or more, it 
had been wanting altogether. Vatel felt 
himself overwhelmed with shame. He 
retired to his chamber in despair. The 
Prince himself hastened to comfort him 
and restore his artist’s pride, with words 
of praise and appreciation. But it was of 
no use. His highness was full of good- 
ness, said the dejected chef, but there 
remained the melancholy fact—the roast 
had failed. And the strain of preparation 
had been too great for the unhappy Vatel ; 
for nights he had not slept—nor could he 
sleep now—and in the early morning he 
wandered forth to seek rest for his per- 
turbed brain, in the coolness of the morn- 
ing air, and the freshness and verdure of 
the park. On the way he met one of the 
purveyors of the household, who had 
arrived with a meagre supply of sea- 
fish. 

‘Ts this all!” cried Vatel, overcome 
with despair at the sight. 

“Tt is all,” was the reply. 

And Vatel went back to his room with 
death at his heart. To the fiasco of the 
roast had now succeeded the disaster of 
the fish, He could not survive the dis- 
grace, and so threw himself upon his 
sword, © 

And after alJ, the fish arrived, sea-fish 
from the Norman coast; fresh fish from 
the rivers; fish enough and to spare, in 
ample time for the table, but too late to 
save the chef. The Prince wept bitter 
tears over his body—as much for the cook 
as for the man—for his loss was irre- 
parable, 

And the event cast a certain seriousness 
over the entertainment. The King had 
something handsome to say about the 
departed chef, and, at all the tables, the 
évent was discussed. Some praised the 
delicate sense of honour and the courage 
that preferred death to loss of reputation. 
Others, and these chiefly the gourmands, 
questioned whether it was right for a 
cook, any more than a soldier, to desert 





his post on the eve of battle ; for one who 
kills himself deserts his service. While 
others, drawing a practical moral from 
the circumstances, may have said : 

“Are you in despair? 
yourself ; perhaps your fish will arrive 
after all.” 

In the park of Chantilly, one of the 
noticeable features is the large mansion 
called the Chateau d’Enghien, a kind } 
of dower house to the more famous 
Chantilly, Neither Condé nor d’Enghien, 
it may be noted, is native to the soil ; 
they represent domains somewhere over 
the borders, acquired centuries ago by the 
marriage of an ancestor with the heiress 
of a Dake of Luxembourg. 

None, since the great Condé, has done 
much to render these titles illustrious ; 
but that of Duc d’Enghien will always 
be associated with the tragedy of Vin- 
cennes, when the unhappy youth who 
bore that title was kidnapped and shot 
by Napoleon, It was a tragedy that 
practically put an end to the house of 
Condé, for the last holder of the title was 
a childless recluse, whose only occupation 
was that of hunting among his forests and 
chases, and who finally put an end to the 
tedium of life by hanging himself in his bed- 
room. By his will, this last of the Condés 
bequeathed the domain of Chantilly to his 
kinsman the Duc d’Aumale, a younger 
son of Louis Philippe, the soldier of the 
family, who was then winning his spurs 
in Algeria. But some of the wealth of 
the Condés was bequeathed to one 
Madame Sophie Dawes. 

The Duc d’Aumale has recently returned 
to Chantilly, after a short spell of exile, 
and exile from Chantilly must be indeed a 
penance. The great Condé, when the 
King intimated that he wanted to buy | 
Chantilly, replied : 

“Tt must be as your Majesty wishes ; } 
but at least grant me the favour of leaving 
me here as your bailiff.” 

And Chantilly seems to have exercised 
the same charm on all who possessed it, 
There must be somewhere about its plea- 
sant shades one of those marvellous springs 
of which, if one drinks, he loses all desire 
to pass elsewhere, 

But the rest of the world has to move 
on; and the railroad takes us to Com- 
piégne, which lies higher up this valley of 
the Oise, so richly decked with woodland 
and forest. Aud this of Compiégne is 
something like a forest, with miles and 
miles of grassy rides, and here and there 
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an ancient oak concealed in its inmost 
depths, with a hamlet here and there, or 
an old church almost deserted and covered 
with ivy and lichen. Roman prefects 
hunted in the forest, and grim Carlovin- 
gian Kings. Who can say what treasures 
the forest conceals, what spoils of Roman 
villa or Gothic palace lie hidden under 
the mould and moss that has gathered 
over them age after age ? 

But a forest is an affair that it takes 
some time to make the acquaintance of. 
One ought to live by its side, to share 
its secrets, to make a companion of it, 
to find out the old wells and springs, 
the little chapel hidden in the brake 
where the peasants still make their 
offerings, the sacred oak where they come 
sometimes in their trouble to put up a 
candle for the safety of a dying friend ; to 
know the pools where the beasts of the 
forest come to drink ; to hear the joyous 
sound of the horns and the crash of 
music from the hounds; to see the gay 
piqueur, his gold lace gleaming through 
the trees, and the horsemen, and more 
especially the horsewomen, galloping 


madly up and down the forest rides. If 


these delights can move you, then take 
up your quarters somewhere about the 
forest of Compiégne. And for the passing 
visitor there are pleasant walks by the 
river, with stately avenues that lead to 
the stately palace of Compitgne. And 
you may think of the brilliant days of 
the Second Empire, and the gay hunt- 
ing-parties that every season enjoyed 
the splendid hospitality of Napoleon and 
Eugénie, 

The little town of Compiégne still pre- 
serves some of its medixval features—its 
crumbling old walls, with patches of moat, 
where tanners have set up their pits, and 
a fine old Gothic church. You may trace 
ous the spot where Joan of Arc was taken 
prisoner. It was just on the other side of 
the old bridge, now pulled down. The 
Maid had headed a sortie against the 
Dake of Burgundy’s men, who were be- 
sieging the town. She was the last to 
retreat, and the narrow bridge being 
choked by the crowd of townsfolk press- 
ing across, poor Joan was taken prisoner 
by an archer and taken to John of Lux- 
embourg, who sent her to the English, as 
a valuable prize. 

But Compiégne, perhaps, is a_ little 
| triste, and most people would prefer to 
take train across the forest to pretty, 
lively little Pierrefonds, where you may 





drink the sulphur waters if you please, 
in very pleasant company. And there is 
a castle, too, at Pierrefonds—a grand, 
feudal castle—once an imposing ruin, with 
its grand shattered towers and keep. Bat 
the late Emperor Napoleon was persuaded 
to have the castle completely restored— 
and the result is a perfect reproduction of 
the old feudal stronghold ; and although, 
perhaps, it lacks the interest of an un- 
touched relic of antiquity, yet it presents 
a bold and imposing appearance as it 
dominates the town, with its eight strong 
towers, each one hundred and twenty feet 
high. 

The original castle, which belonged to 
the Duke of Orleans, was once taken by 
the English under old Talbot. And later, 
during the Wars of the League, it was 
occupied by a soldier-adventurer named 
Rieux, who, encouraged by the lawless 
state of the country, made of it a regular 
robbers’ hold, whence he levied contribu- 
tions all round. The castle was well pro- 
vided with artillery, and sustained a regular 
siege more than once, when its walls— 
eighteen feet thick — defied the puny 
artillery of the period. The brigand just 
missed carrying off the King himself in 
an ambuscade. But he was _himeelf 
entrapped — while plundering a passing 
cavalcade —and was forthwith hung at 
Compiégne. Again, under the succeeding 
monarch — Louis the Thirteenth — one 
Villeneuve defended the castle against all 
comers, including the King himself. Again 
the castle was besieged, and with a regular 
train of artillery ; and the grand old walls 
at last began to crumble over the heads, 
or under the feet, of their defenders. It 
was then time to capitulate, and seek the 
King’s pardon. And from that time the 
castle fell into decay, till, at last, it was 
restored, as has already been said, and 
that by one of the most talented and 
learned architects of his age—Viollet le 
Duc — who has given some pleasant 
sketches of his work in his “ History of 
a Fortress.” 

And now it only remains to retrace 
our way through the forest and await 
the train that brings a crowd of travellers 
from Namur and Liége, and distant re- 
gions beyond, even as far as Cologne, 
upon the Rhine-stream; travellers who 
think themselves almost arrived, now that 
they have reached Compiégne, although 
we have still a good many miles to ac- 
complish before we see the gleaming lights 
of Paris. 
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JOGIS AND JOGAISM. 


THe Jogis of India are one of the 
classes that most strike the European 
visitor, and usually with loathing and 
pity. In some respects the Jogi is 
analogous to the Christian anchorite of 
the Middle Ages ; but there is a difference. 
The Christian anchorite sought seclusion 
from the world in order to humble him- 
self, oppressed with a feeling of unworthi- 
ness ; the Indian fanatic rather seeks to 
exalt himself by his privations, and to 
make profit out of bodily suffering. 

Without entering here into the complex 
subject of Caste, it may be said that Siva- 
worship is one of the two chief religions of 
India. Siva is at once the Destroyer and Re- 
producer, and his worshippers are divided 
into thirteen chief sects, one of which is 
the class of devotees called Jogis, which 
includes a great variety of fanatics, from 
the speechless mystic to the travelling 
juggler. Siva is the least attractive of the 


Hindu deities, and is, indeed, rather a re- 
pulsive, dreadful sort of a being, so that 
he is worshipped more probably through 
fear than love. 


Most of the Siva sects are 
ascetics. 

The Jogis are a class of religious mendi- 
cants—the name signifying ‘‘one who 
meditates.” Among Hindus, meditation 
is considered as the most sacred of re- 
ligious duties. Jogis profess to be 
descended from men who, in old times, 
had great influence with the people. In 
the Hindu Scriptures various methods are 
taught by which a state of perfection is to 
be attained by concentrating attention, un- 
til the spirit of man becomes at one with 
the Supreme Spirit. There are eighty-four 
different postures prescribed, in which a 
Jogi may sit, to fix his eye on the tip of 
his nose and meditate on Siva. When 
the condition of complete abstraction is 
reached, then the Scriptures describe how 
the Jogis will be able to make themselves 
lighter than the lightest, and heavier than 
the heaviest substances; to magnify or 
lessen their forms at will; to instanta- 
neously traverse immense distances; to 
reanimate corpses by breathing their own 
spirit into them ; to render themselves in- 
visible; and to know the past, present, 
and future at a glanco. 

Such are the Jogis in the abstract. Let 
us take a look at some of them as they are 
in the concrete. 

The visitor to India will fiad his views 





on Jogaism apt to be greatly confused by 
the variety of types he may come across. 
He may find the well-nourished and 
worldly-wise saints encamped im the neigh- 
bourhood of a town or large village, doing 
a thriving business by exchanging presents 
with the ignorant tradespeople—the ex- 
change being pretty much like old lamps 
for new—that is to say, the advantage of 
the exchange always being with the Jogi. 
The sanctified trifles bestowed by the 
saints, however, are treasured in countless 
households, where their beatific influence 
is never doubted, A flower, a mango, a 
piece of cocoanut—anything bestowed by 
a Jogi of eminence in his profession, will 
bring good-fortune to the recipient ; act as 
a charm against evil, and a talisman against 
sickness. 

If this class does not impress the 
European favourably, he is not likely to be 
drawn by the extreme fanatics—the living 
skeletons who go about almost naked, 
save for the layers of dirt and ashes with 
which they are encrusted. The traveller 
may, perhaps, see one seated in the midst 
of five fierce fires: four burning around 
him and the sun beating directly upon 
him. Or he may see another standing in 
some out-of-the-way place, with uplifted 
rigid arm, constantly erect; or another 
with hands so tightly closed that the nails 
have penetrated the flesh, and will never 
be extricated in life. 

These are not pleasant pictures ; but yet 
if the Jogis do exceed the Christian an- 
chorites in ingenuity and patience of self- 
torture, it is to be remembered that in the 
eyes of devout Hindus, they are bot’ 
saints and philosophers. There is a dis- 
position among educated Hindus to reject 
the pretensions of the Jogis; but it is not 
so much through disbelief in the reality of 
* Jog-science,” as in the ability of de- 
generate man to act up to it. 

But the teeming millions of ignorant 
Hindus have an unfaltering faith in the 
power of the Jogi, and a profound venera- 
tion for him largely blended with fear. 

But, as Professor Oman of Lahore says 
in a recent work on Indian life, let us not 
turn away from the Jogi with contemp- 
tuous indifference on account of his pre- 
posterous pretensions. Naked, emaciated, 
and covered with ashes though he may be, 
he represents an important idea. In the 
grovelling world of polytheistic India, he 
stands forth a bold and _ ever-present 
asserter of man’s inherent dignity and 
exalted position in the universe. Before 
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the multitude cowering in abject terror at 
the altars of hideous and terrible idols, he 
appears as an embodiment of the belief 
that man, even though he be degraded 
and trammelled by his fieshly garment, 
can, by his own exertions, raise himself to 
divine heights of knowledge and power. 

The Jogi is also highly interesting as a 
living exemplification of the attitude, since 
time immemorial, of the Indian mind 
towards life and Nature; of the world- 
weariness which has oppressed the East 
since ages before the dawn of European 
history, and has caused her sons to fly from 
the struggles and pleasures of life to the 
quiet retreat of a jungle, and to seek, in a 
living death, an escape from the dis- 
quieting, and, to them, unbearable activity 
of thought itself. 

India is a land of anchorites, and all 
who practise austerities are not Jogis. 
Neither have all who claim the title a 
proper right to it. For Jogaism is a 
recognised system of Hindu philosophy, 
the text-book of which is the Joga Satra, 
which has been translated into English by 
Doctor Rajendra Lala Mitra, This teaches 
how by contemplation, posturing, the sus- 
pension of the breath, and other practices, 
the ascetic may disengage his soul from its 
gross environment, and be able to attain a 
full knowledge of the past and the future, 
and of the very thoughts of his fellow-men. 
Unlimited power over man and Nature 
is promised to the successful Jogis. No 
wonder, then, there are so many practi- 
tioners, éven although the way to perfection 
is painful and laborious, 

As for the ethical system of the Jogi, 
that, as Professor Oman explains, is simple 
enough. He does not seem to have any 
duties at all to his fellow-men, although 
he is required to abstain from certain 
vices. His object in life is to withdraw 
as far as possible from human society, its 
business, troubles, and aspirations, and to 
deliberately suppress every human faculty 
he possesses. The world may go as it 
pleases while the Jogi tries to lose him- 
self in the Universal Spirit. He shuts his 
eyes to the sensible world around him, and 
expects to receive universal knowledge 
from idle self-contemplation. 

Here are some of the rules of practice 
laid down for the would-be Jogi : 

“Place the left foot upon the right 
thigh, and the right foot upon the left 
thigh ; hold with the right hand the right 
great toe, and with the left hand the left 
great toe, with the hands coming from 





behind the back and crossing each other; 
rest the chin on the interclavicular space, 
and fix the sight on the tip of the nose. 


“Inspire through the left nostril, fill the 
stomach with the inspired air by the act of 
deglutition, suspend the breath, and then 
expire through the right nostril. Next 
inspire through the right nostril, swallow 
the inspired air, suspend the breath, and 
finally expire through the left nostril. 


‘*Be seated in a tranquil posture, and 
fix your sight on the tip of the nose for 
the space of ten minutes. 

‘‘Close the ears with the middle fingers, 
incline the head a little to the right side, 
and listen with each ear attentively to the 
sound produced by the other ear, for the 
space of ten minutes. 

* Pronounce, inaudibly, twelve thou- 
sand times, the mystic syllable ‘ Om,’ 
and meditate upon it daily after deep 
inspirations, 

“After a few forcible inspirations, 
swallow the tongue, and thereby suspend 
the breath, and deglutate the saliva for 
two hours. 

“Listen to the sounds within the right 
ear, abstractedly, for two hours with the 
left ear. 

“Repeat the mystic syllable ‘Om’ 
twenty million seven hundred and thirty- 
six thousand times in silence, and meditate 
upon it. 

“Suspend the respiratory movements 
for the period of twelve days, and you 
will be in a state of Samadhi.” 


“Samadhi” is trance, and professors of 
hypnotism will appreciate some of the 
directions above given. Bodily contortion, 
gazing on the tip of the nose, and medita- 
tion upon a meaningless syllable, are the 
most favourite methods pursued by Jogis. 
But others adopt habits and practices too 
loathsome to be mentioned here, although 
Europeans in India get accustomed to the 
repulsive sights. 

Marvellous stories are told of the per- 
formances of Jogis. There is one of the 
Jogi Haridas, which is vouched for by 
several eye-witnesses still living. It is 
said that he attained Samadbi in the 
presence of the Maharajah Runject Singh 
and his Court, and was, in their presence, 
buried in a garden outside the city of 
Lahore. Forty days he lay in the grave, 
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over which a constant watch night and 
day was kept. At the end of forty days, 
the body was exhumed—cold, stiff, and, to 
all appearance, dead. Warmth was applied 
to the head, and friction to the body ; air 
was forced gently into the lungs; and by- 
and-by the Jogi arose, alive once more. 
As to whether this was a trick or an actual 
trance, opinions differ ; but it is the fact, 
we believe, that this particular Jogi had 
long practised the ait of suspending anima- 
tion, and had shown considerable pro- 
ficiency in it on other occasions. But 
Haridas was a “bad lot,” and eventually 
became a fugitive from justice. 

The system, some of the rules for prac- 
tice of which we have given above, is 
known as the Hatha Jog system. But 
there is also the Raj Jog system, by 
which the same end is professed to be 
attained without physical torture, and 
by the mere exercise of self-control and 
meditation. 

Even in this milder system, however, 
the eye has to be kept fixed on the tip of 
the nose. 

A living exponent of the Raj Jog philc- 
sophy is a Madras Jogi, by name, Sabha- 
paty Swami, who has issued a book on the 
subject. He lays down a set of rules, by 
the observance of which is attained a 
gradual extinction of all the human 
faculties, and senses, and desires. These 
rules include a series of arguments ad- 
dressed separately to each of the faculties, 
long-continued meditation with closed eyes 
in a secluded place, and so forth. 

This Madras Jogi is an adept who 
professes to have flown through the air to 
Kailas, the celestial mountain, and there 
to have beheld the great god, Siva, em- 
ployed in Joga practices. 

This profession is not so extravagant as 
that of others. In Doctor George Smith’s 
“ Life of Doctor Wilson,” for instance, the 
following incident is related : 

“Wolff went with Wilson to see one of 
the celebrated Jogis, who was lying in the 
sun in the street, the nails of whose 
hands were grown into his cheek, and a 
_ nest upon his head. Wolff asked 
im: 

“*How can one obtain the knowledge 
of God 3’ 

“ He replied : 

“Do not ask me questions. 
look at me, for I am God !’” 

Compare this with the account of the 
most extraordinary of ali the Christian 
ascetics and body-torturers, Saint Simeon 


You may 





Stylites, in “The Book of Days,” or in 
Tennyson’s poem : 


Altho’ I be the basest of mankind, 

From scalp to sole one shingle and crust of sin, 
Unfit for earth, unfit for heaven, scarce meet 

For troops of devils, mad with blasphemy, 

I will not cease to grasp the hope I hold 

Of Saintdom, and to clamour, mourn, and sob, 
Battering the gates of heaven with storms of prayer. 


But our object is not to discuss the 
Joga philosophy—merely to explain and 
illustrate it. That it must require an 
immense amount of faith, or fear, or hope, 
or something, to follow, will be evident 
from the frightful bodily suffering which 
attends its pursuit. And there are honest 
and sincere Jogis—thousands of them— 
who try to act up to the rules of practice, 
and to make themselves as unlike human 
beings as possible, 

But there are also countless impostors, 
whom it is almost impossible for the 
European to distinguish from the genuine 
devotee. Here is a story of one, which 
went the round of the Indian papers not 
very long ago: 

“A Jogi predicted that, on a certain 
important occasion, an idol would emerge 
from the ground at Bithooria, in Jodh- 
pore. In due time, an idol did rise 
gradually above the surface of the ground, 
and immediately became an object of wor- 
ship to tens of thousands, who flocked to 
lay their offerings before the god who 
had thus miraculously made his appear- 
ance in the world. The place was taken 
under the Maharajah’s protection and 
yielded a considerable revenue, though 
not for long, as the idol retreated into 
the earth as slowly and mysteriously as 
it had come forth, The explanation of 
the mystery was that the Jogi bad digged 
a deep, narrow pit, and filled it almost 
to the brim with ‘gram,’ on the top of 
which he placed the idol, and covered it 
up. He then allowed a sufficient supply 
of water to reach the gram, which, in 
swelling in the narrow pit, raised the 
idol above the ground. When the gram 
afterwards dried and rotted, the idol 
subsided with it, and gradually disap- 
peared from the gaze of the worship- 
pers.” 

There are tricks in all trades—even in 
asceticism ; but yet Jogaism is a remark- | 
able force in India, and so well suited 
to the character of the people that it will 
probably exist fcr many generations to 
come, in spite of the spread of Western 
ideas. 
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BOOK FOUR. 


TOLD BY AUNT DACTE. 





CHAPTER I. ON THE BORDERLAND, 


Ir seems that, as I began this story of 
ours, 80 I am to finish it: a harder task 
than was the telling of the story of Lucille, 
that sad, sweet story, the memory of which 
still lingers with me as the refrain of some 
sweet old song that haunts both heart and 
ear. 

As I look back, trying to gather up the 
threads of the past that I may weave them 
into the warp and woof of my narrative, 
such a flood of bitter, cruel memories, 
such a record of .dark and desolate days 
rise up before me, that I am almost too 
bewildered to pick and choose among 
them all. 

But one clear light plays on all ; like a 
ray of sunlight brightening a stormy sea, 
and that is—Dumphie. 

Have you forgotten, you who so far 
have followed this story, how, when 
Lucille lay dead, and Mazie lay in her 
cradle-nest, Dumphie caught his father 
round the legs, and cried — when all 
the rest of us were dumb, choking with 
grief, knowing not what to say—and cried 
out, between the sobs : 

“We will be very good to you, Papa 
Birt, now that mother is gone away !” 

Well, it has been like that all the time. 
Dumphie has been ‘‘very good” to us 
every one; he has been our prop and 
stay, our help and comfort ; he whom I 
once—shame upon me for a cross-grained 
old woman !—set myself up against as a 
drawback (one of four) to my dear 
brother’s martiage. Duawphie has avenged 
himself a hundred times over—and how 
unconsciously, too, dear fellow !— upon 
me for those days of ignorance and pre- 
judice. f 

The worst of Damphie is this: all he 
does is done so much as a matter of course 
that you dare not say a word, whatever you 
may feel, to show that you think it any- 
thing out of the common way. He is the 
hardest person to thank that I know. If 
you begin he just puckers up his mouth as 
if he were going to whistle, and a little 
fold of annoyance shows between his eye- 
brows; and you—well, you give a little 








cough, and let on that you weren’t going 
to speak at all. The best way with 
Damphie is to love him very much, and to 
keep silence—I mean in the way of trying 
to show him how grateful you feel, 
Mazie and I are quite adepts in both ways 
by this time. It was Dumphie who went 
with Louis to the coroner’s inquest on that 
poor woman who died so sadly ; Dumphie 
who took him home to the prison after. 
wards; who waited during the terrible 
interview he had with his wife, and—— 
but I am getting on too fast. I have had 
no opportunity yet of saying what I think 
and feel about Louis Draycott. I am 
glad to be able to say something on my 
own account; to say how I love, honour, 
and trust him; and how I shall always 
feel that it must be a privilege to know 
such a man, even at the cost of all the 
suffering that came to us through knowing 
him, 

Truly to love such a man is for a 
woman a “liberal education ;” and I could 
not but say Amen, when, in a very dark 
hour indeed, my precious child said to me: 

‘‘T would rather have loved him, Aunt 
Dacie, and lost him as I have, than been 
the wife of any other.” 

As to the woman Rebecca, I am not 
going to deny that it cost me something 
to write down in black and white 
those two words—* Louis’ wife.” The 
first time I had to do it was when I wrote 
to his sister Ella, whose husband, Captain 
Marchmont, of the Royal Artillery, had 
been ordered on Indian service some while 
before we got to know Louis well, 
and who had to be written to out there 
in that far country whither she had gone, 
and told of the strange tragedy that had 
come about in her brother’s life and 
Mazie’s. So I have got used to writing 
those fatal words by this time ; better still, 
I have got used to thinking them—used to 
setting facts clearly and plainly before 
myself, shirking nothing. 

The noble example Louis set us in this 
way was like the power of a great leader 
to make his men follow on. It was irre- 
sistible. And at last I found myself—re- 
luctantly at first, and greatly against my 
will—taking some interest in the woman 
Rebecca, falling into his way of looking 
at things, even preaching to myself 
as to the duty he still owed to her, in 
spite of the black record that lay between 
them. 

It was harder to convince Kezia of the 
justness of things. She called Rebecca a 
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“baggage,” and was really quite un- 
manageable, banging the crockery - ware 
about in such a fashion that I really began 
to fear we shouldn’t have a whole dish in 
the place. Then she would burat into 
tears at prayers, and smite her hands to- 
gether like those people who “keen” at 
Irish wakes, which I thought hard upon 
Dumphie. He, however, always read on, 
just as if that were quite the usual way for 
people.to behave at family prayers. And 
once I saw Mazie kiss Kezia at the head 
of the kitchen stairs afterwards, patting 
her shoulder, as though trying to comfort 
her. 

Just fancy it now! Mazie, the girl 
whose heart was riven ; whose life’s love 
was rent and torn; whose dear lover was 
about to leave her and journey into a far 
country to return, it might be, no more; 
she herself, dry-eyed, calm, patient under 
it all, trying to comfort the poor old 
creature, whose warm, North-country heart 
was breaking to see her nursling’s trouble ! 

“’Twas me as helped her first step across 
t'floor, and she settin’ her little foot down 
so dainty, and staggerin’ and laughin’ and 
laughin’ and staggerin’, right across from 
Miss Charlotte’s sofy to the crook-legged 
table there by t’window—and the darlin’ 
hould o’ no more o’ me than a wee bit o’ 
my cotton skirt! When you and Miss 
Charlotte clapped your hands to see her 
80 clever, she got scared, the pretty one! 
and hid hersel’ oop i’ my big apron. As 
well she might—wi’ them four boys—the 
varmints !—plannin’ all the walks they’d 
take her—and she bat just took her first 
step across t’ floor. My sakes! but her 
pretty feet have led her a sad journey of 
it sin’ then, and brought her to a sorry 
pass— thanks to them as ought to be 
ashamed to find theirsen’s above ground.” 

I had to listen to all this, and more like 
it; but it really did not tend to cheer me, 
or keep me up, and I could only be thank- 
fal that Kezia kept a quieter tongue in her 
head to Mazie, than she did to me. 

I was, however, terrified as to what her 
comments might be, when we heard of the 
death of the girl whom Rebecca had—in 
her sudden rage and anger—stabbed in 
the chest, Bat I think even Kezia felt 
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that things were closing in too black and 
terrible all around us for words to be 
wise, At all events, she said little; as, 


i to say the truth, did we all. 


_ It was like the breathless waiting in the 
intervals of a storm for the next flash and 
toar, the time we spent between the com- 





ing of that news and the day of the 
coroner’s inquest. 

Mazie had a great longing to be with 
Louis at so trying a time ; but both he and 
Dumphie were resolute. They said we 
should have news of the verdict as 
promptly as possible, There are many 
acts in life’s drama in which men take the 
active part, while women have just to wait 
and possess their souls in patience as best 
they can. 

The day of the inquest was a time of 
dreadful tension, during which Mazie and 
I kept silence even with each other. For 
myself, I could not get out of my mind 
Louis Draycott’s face as he left us the 
night before. There was something so 
wan, 80 weary; such a strange, unseeing 
look in the tender, mournful eyes! We 
had been speaking, he and I, of our 
darling’s visit to the prison, and her inter- 
view with Rebecca. Louis had told me 
how the power that dwells in weakness 
had struck him as so wonderful ; how the 
slender girl, just because she went upon 
her mission in the divize spirit of love, had 
touched and softened the hardened heart; 
had, as it were, changed the whole perso- 
nality of the woman in whom all tender- 
ness had apparently died—all womanliness 
been worn away. 

After Louis had been speaking of her 
he began muttering to himself in short, 
disjointed sentences, seemingly unconscious 
of my presence; and when I went up to 
him and laid my hand upon his arm, he 
started, passed his hand over his brow, and 
said hurriedly : 

“My head swims to-night, Aunt Dacie. 
Iam allin ahazs, I thiok I had better 
get home.” 

Just then Mazie came back into the 
room again, and he told her he was going. 
Then he took her in his arms, laid his 
hand upon her head, pressing it to his 
bosom, kissed her on the forehead, and 
said very solemnly : 

‘God bless and keep you, my darling !” 

I don’t think Mazie noticed anything 
strange about him, and I dare not say how 
troubled I was. The girl had enough to 
bear without my making things worse for 
her ; and I always was a fidget. Towards 
midday a messenger arrived from Dumphie, 
and we knew the worst had happened. 
The jury had returned a verdict of Wilfal 
Murder against Louis Draycott’s wife. 

“I must go down to the City; but will 
get home as soon as possible. Louis will be 
with you later on. Take care of the child.” 
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So ran Dumphie’s letter to me. Mazie 
read it over my shoulder, Things were 
too bad with us now for there to be any 
use in trying to keep things back. 

She was very pale and quiet all the 
afternoon, often walking to the window 
and looking down the sunlit street. 

Once she said : 

“We shall have to help Louis more 
than ever now, Aunt Dacie ; there will be 
so much to be done. His friend, Mr. 
Grey, promised some days ago to under- 
take the case and plead for Rebecca, if it 
came to a trial for murder. You see, both 
Louis and I know her innocence of the 
greater crime so well. Oh, the poor soul ! 
how will she live through to-day? How I 
wish I were beside her to comfort her!” 

“T’m glad you're not,” thought I stub- 
bornly to myself. With her spirit eyes 
and her slender form, that had grown 
more slender still in these latter days, she 
did not look fit to go through much more 
trial; and yet—and yet, was not the 
worst still to come # 

That day seemed terribly long. The 
opposite houses cast their shadow over 
the street ; our tea came in and remained 
untasted. Kezia went out on an errand 
and came in like a whirlwind. They had 
got “all about it” printed in ever so big 
letters on big sheets of paper held down 
by stones at the side of the pavement in 
the thoroughfare hard by, for every fool 
to stand and gape at, and “please, Miss 
Dacie, for gracious’ sake, don’t let Miss 
Margaret out of this blessed house lest she 
ketch a sight on’t.” 

Of what use to try and explain to Kezia 
that ‘‘Miss Margaret” had reached that 
plain of exalted feeling and of strained 
emotion, where such details seem but 
trifles light as air ? 

About six Dumphie’s latchkey in the 
lock brought us both downstairs from my 
little room. 

‘‘ Where is Draycott?” he said, looking 
straight at Mazie’s white face. 

* Not here,” I said quickly, speaking 
for her. ‘We have had no word of any 
kind from Louis.” ; 

Mazie looked at her brother as a child 
might look to its mother for help. Dum- 
phie had never failed her. He would not 
fail her now. 





He looked hot and tired, and I saw him 
give a glance at the tea-things on the table 
—seen through the open decor. 

I flew to the bell. 

“Let me get some fresh tea for you, 
Dumphie, this has stood too long; Kezia 
will not be a minute making it.” 

For I knew he was going, even before 
he reached out his hand for the hat he 
had only just before hung upon the stand, 

“T cannot stay now, I must go to Louis 
at once. I will bring him back with me,” 


He caught and held Mazie a moment, 
and was gone, 


* Aunt Dacie, has it turned cold, this 
evening? or is it—only my fancy?” said 
the child, when the light was fading, and 
the lamp.lighter had kindled a feeble jet in 
each of the two lamps that adorn our street, 

I saw her shiver as she spoke, and [| 
went upstairs and fetched Sister Char- 
loite’s knitted shawl—the one she made 
with her own hands, and which is almost 
as soft and fine as a spider’s web—and 
wrapped it about Mazie, till she looked 
like a great cocoon. 

It was just two hours since Dumphie 
left us, for eight was chiming from Mz. 
Candytuft’s church hard by; and yet we 
might have been keeping watch and ward 
for his return through the gloom and chill 
of a long night, so unnerved were the two 
of us. 

And, at last, Dumphie came to us. 

Only Dumphie, with a strange look 
upon his face, a flush upon his cheek, 
and his eyes full of a new trouble. 

He weut straight up to Mazie, who 
stood, pale and silent, by the window 
whence she had been keeping watch ; he 
laid his hands upon her shoulders, not 
caressingly — caresses weaken at such 
moment—but as one man might do to 
another in an hour of trial; he looked 
straight into her eyes, she into his—breath- 
less, eager, waiting—and for a moment 
there was silence. Then Dumphie spoke: 

‘My little sister,” he cried—and, ob, 
the heart-breaking calm and tenderness of 
his dear voice !—“ you have been so brave 
—so brave —through all this sad, sad 
time ; you must be braver than ever, now. 
I—found Louis: but—he did not know 
me. Come—lI will take you to him.” __. 


ES 
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